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* The law chargeth no man with default 
** where-the act is compulsory and not volun- 
“tary, and where there is not consent and 
‘‘ election; and therefore, if either there be 
** an impossibility for a man to do otherwise, 
** or so great a perturbation of the judgment 
** and reason, as in presumption of law man’s 
nature cannot overcome, such necessity 
carrieth a privilege in itself, Necessity is 
of three sorts: necessity of conservation of 
life; neeessity of obedience ; and necessity 
of the act of God or of a stranger. First, of 
*< conservation of life; if a man steal viands 
** (victuals) to satisfy his present hunger, this 
** is no felony nor larceny.""—Lorp BACON : 
Law Tracts, p. 55. 
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TREATMENT 
Of Men applying for Parish Relief. 
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Tuis has, with me, been a subject 
of observation, complaint, and remon- 
strance, for more than ten years. I 
always, hate = the time of passing 
Srurges (the fellow is now called 
Slurges ahewue Bit, | clearly saw 
where this treatment would end. More 
of that matter by-and- by. The subject, 
at the end of ten years, is spoken of in 
the House of Lords, above all places in 
the world! The following letter from 
me to the Duke of Ricxsonp, which 
was on Monday published in the Morn- 
1nG Heraxp, will open the subject very 
well. Then other things will follow ; 
for it is now time (and no time to 
lose) for us to have the whole of this 
subject before us. ‘The poor-rates will, 
if this system go oa, soon bring all the 
farmers and tradesmen in the agricul- 
tural parts, completely down. ‘Then 
rates will take away all rents and profits: 
and a dreadful struggle will ensue. Let 
us, therefore, understand the whole 
matter, 





TO THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
Barn-Elm Farm, 26th February, 1830. 


My Lorp,—I have read in the report 
of your speech of last night, the follow- 
ing passage, relative to the treaiment of 
the unemployed labourers, who apply for 
parish relief. The words of this passage, 
as I find it inthe Morning Herald, are 
these :—“ In that part of the country to 
‘“‘ which he belonged, able-bodied men 
‘“* were employed on the roads, for they 
*“ had no other work, at 4d., and even 
“some of them at 3d.a day. This, 
‘ however, was not the case in Sussex 
“only. It was the same in Wiltshire, 
‘Dorset, and many other counties. 
“ This could not be attributable to the 
“ farmer, because he was nearly crushed, 
* not only with taxation, but with poors 
“ rates and county rates, daily increasing 
‘* by distress, while at the same time 
** there was not a people more loyal to 
“their King or more obedient to the 
“laws. They did not pretend to dictate 
“to the Government, they only asked 
‘“‘ for inquiry; and they had a right to 
** ask it on the principles of the consti- 
“tution. Who could not feel for the 
*« distresses of the people, when they 
“ learned the fact which had been pub- 
“lished in the newspapers, that British 
*‘ subjects were harnessed to wagons, 
‘‘ and degraded to the state of the brute 
“ creation? Is this the way imwhich the 
“once happy peasantry of England 
** were to be treated ? And this occurred 
** not only in Sussex, but in the county 
“of which the noble Duke was the 
“ Lord Lieutenant.” Upon the same 
occasion, Earl Sranuope is reported (in 
the Herald) to have said that, ‘‘ Their 
“ lordships were already acquainted with 
“ the deplorable state of the labourers 
‘in more than one district of the coun- 
“try. Their lordships must have seen 
“that they had been degraded to the 
“level of beasts of burden, and that 
“ they had been yoked like cattle to the 
** wain, to draw loads from one place to 
“another, Was ~ situation to which 
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“ their lordships wished to see labourers | least, answer this question. The noble 


* reduced in Enyland ; in that country | 
** which boasted of its free constitution, | 
**and which looked down with an eye | 
“* of compassion on the condition of its 
“ neighbours ?” 

Now, my Lord, the wonder is not, 
that observations like these, that such 
shame and such indignation should 
have been, relative to this matter, ex- 
pressed by English noblemen; the 
wonder is, that they should never have 
been, by English noblemen, expressed 
before. For more than ten years I have 
been complaining and remonstrating on 
this subject ; and for about three years, 
many of the editors of newspapers have 
been doing the same. J, with my own 
eyes have, with burning cheeks and 
boiling blood, seen it going on, from 
Lancashire, inclusive, to the south of 
Sussex. Strange that it should never 
have, until now, excited the sympathy 
and indignation of your Grace and of 
the noble Earl; or at least, not suffi- 
ciently to induce you to speak of it in 
Parliament! In the year 1821 (3d De- 
cember) there was a meeting held at 
Lewes, at which Lord Egremont pre- 
sided, at which the younger Joun 
Etuiman said that ‘ he had seen the 
“poor employed in drawing beach- 
“ gravel; and that the leader worked 
“with a BELL ABOUT HIS NECK.” This 
you may find fully recorded in the Re- 
Gister, Dec. 22, 1821. Upon the sight 
of it, I, who was in Norfolk at the time, 
expressed my hope to see these cruel 
farmers broken up. About two years 
afterwards, at a public dinner at Lewes, 
an attempt was made to vote me out of 
the room ; but this failed, and the man 
who made it was a bankrupt in a few 
weeks afterwards. 

Now, your Grace must have heard 
something of all this; and, in short, 


where can you have lived in that county | 


not to know that this shameful abuse of | 


power, and, I say, violation of law, has 
been there going on, for nearly ten 
years, in numerous parishes? And how 
comes it, that now, for the first time, 
we hear of your indignation at the prac- 
tice? Perhaps another part of Ear 
Sranuore’s speech may, in part at 





Earl said that he himself ‘‘ was ac- 
** quainted with a parish in Sussex, in 
‘“‘ which the whole proceeds of the land 
were insufficient to maintain its poor ; 
‘and the inhabitants had for some 
time been compelled to apply to the 
neighbouring parishes for assistance 
and support. Looking at statements 
“‘ like these, and knowing the number 
of agricultural districts in which the 
** same description of distress could be 
found, he confessed he thought we 
“were fast on the road to, if we had 
“ not quite arrived at, that state of dis- 
tress in which the landed proprietors 
held their properties, not for the pur- 
pose of supporting or enriching their 
possessors, but merely in order to act 
as trustees for the paupers who re- 
sided on their estates. ‘The next stage 
to this was, he feared, not far distant ; 
that stage in which the unhappy 
persons thus scantily and wretchedly 
supported, would relieve themselves 
from their miserable condition ; and 
finding they could neither obtain a 
livelihood by the exercise of honest 
industry, nor support from the estate 
on which they were placed, would at 
*€ once endeavour to put an end to a state 
‘‘ of things so intolerable, and enforce, 
“ through the power of their numbers, 
a division of the land.” 

Never were wiser words uttered by 
mortal man ; and, unless effectual mea- 
sures of prevention be adopted, and in 
time too, this will assuredly be the end; 
and this I foresaw and foretold many 
years ago. Every day that is suffered 
to pass over without the adoption of 
such measures, makes the adoption 
more difficult. It is real madness ; it 
is not error, but real madness, to ima- 
gine that the thing will mend itself ; 
and it is madness just as complete to 
ascribe the distress to any but the one 
cause. That cause is, an attempt to 
collect nearly sixty millions in taxes 
anuually in monev of full weight and 
fineness ; and ‘if this attempt be con- 
tinued to be made for any length of 
time, Lord Sranuopr’s last stage will 
certainly arrive. Yet, the currency can- 
not be changed in value without more 
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immediate danger. The taxes, then, |out in that Norroik Petirion, which 
must be repealed; and this never will!I moved, and which came from my pen 
be done effectually without a reform in| I am your Grace’s 

the people's House of Parliament. All| most humble, and 

men ought to wish for this; but Peers| most obedient servant, 
more anxiously than any other men. Wma. COBBETYT. 
But the miserable trick of adding six — 

members, is a thing for a Russell to| The Duke of Riczmonn, in a day or 
propose, and for the people to laugh at : two after the above-mentioned debate, 
such things deceive no longer : the time gave notice of a motion relating to the 
is approaching, when we must have the poor ; and Lord Teynnam spoke too on 
radical reform, or when you will have |the subject. What passed is curious, 


my Lord Srannope’s last stage ! 

If this reform had taken place in 
1817; if we had then had a reform bill 
instead of a dungeon bill, the affair 
might have been settled without that 
appropriation of church property, which 
was prayed for in the Norroik Pert- 
gion. Now it cannot; and, if your 
Grace will take the trouble to read that 
document, which you will find in the 
votes of the people’s House of Febru- 
ary, 1823, you will see how my Lord 
Stanhope’s last stage may yet be pre- 
vented: and I verily believe that there 
exist no other means of prevention. 
That great mass of public property, 
commonly called church property, niust 


now be resorted to; and if your Grace! 


will but come to my next lecture, next 
Thursday night, you will be, I am sure, 
convinced of the legality, the justice, 
and the necessity of the measure. 
However, [ have no objection to your 
pursuing your own course ; only, excuse 
me if | laugh all the while. I should 
be a base hypocrite to affect not to feel 
delight at your embarrassment ; and a 
scandalous coward not to avow that I 
do feel it. Twenty-five years of ridi- 


cule, scorn, contempt, obloquy, calum- | 


ny, imprisonment, exile; these have I 


endured, because, and only because, || 
and foretold this ruin of the. 


foresaw 
country, and laboured to prevent it ; 
ruin which the Government and Parlia- 


ment would have prevented; but did} 
not, Only because they could not with-' 
out it being manifest to ali the world! 


that my advice had triumphed! Of 
this monstrous fact the whole nation is 
now convinced. And now, at last, the 


| very curious ! 
_ “The Duke of Ricumonp gave notice 
that he sheuld, on Tuesday week, 
propose to their Lordships to form a 
select cominittee to inquire into the 
i** condition of the labouring classes. 
\** He should move that their Lordships 
|“ be summoned for that day, though he 
© had not yet settled the terms in which 
his motion would be framed. 
| “ Lord Teynnam: As he had given 
“notice of a motion on this subject, 
wished to state, that the object of his 
motion would be to appoint a select 
committee to inquire into the office 
and duties of overseer. He knew that 
great cruelties were practised on the 
poor in some places ; that they were 
shut up in pounds, and otherwise 
treated in a manner that was most 
oppressive, 
** The Duke of Ricnmoxp disclaimed 
all intention of interfering with the 
noble Lord. He had no intention of 
meddling with the office of overseer, 
“and he thought it was wrong to throw 
| ‘* indiscriminate blame on the overseers, 
They had an arduous and thankless 
‘* office to fulfil, and it was not his in- 
“ tention to attack that useful class of 
men.” | 
By-and-by we will see a little more 
about this ‘ wseful class of men.” We 
shall find them quite a new class; a 
class wholly unknown to the laws of 
tngland, as those laws existed from the 
43d of Elizabeth to the day of the Birr. 
‘of Srurces Bourne, whose father had, 
‘for so many many years, fat livings in 
ithe church, as by law established. 
| However, let us first see a BISHOP, 
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Government and Parliament have no| (pall off your hat, reader !) taking part 
means of escape, except those pointed) with the poor! “ On Friday last,” say the 
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* ing relief 


‘He we 


‘the 
of Bara and Wetxs having, at every 
period of his /ije, telt much interested 
in the condilion of the poor, rose to 
call their Lordz hips’ attention to a 
etition he he his hand fro i€ 
vetition he held in his hand from the 
inhabitants of Frome-Selwood, 


uliamentary reporters, 


| 


pray- 
in their present unexampled | 


state of distress. Nobody except those | 


who had seen the distress could be- 
lieve the degree to which at present 
misery prevailed amongst all ranks. 
uld not say so if the facts had 
not tallen under his own notice ; but 
he had seen them, and knew that what 
he said was true. At Wells, where he 
generally resided, the distress was 
appalling to humanity; many of the 
poor creatures had no fuel. At Shep- 
ton-Mallet there was also great dis- 
tress, and so there was at Frome. At 

various places the number of persons 
claiming relief was greater than that 
of the rate-payers. Bath was secured 
from some of the distress by its situ- 
ation ; and its liberal inhabitants had 
nobly contributed to the relief of their 
fellow-creatures’ suffering. He had 
seen those fellow-creatures yoked to 
carts which they were dragging through 
the country. ‘They were ready to do 
any thing to obtain the food of which 
they stood in need, ‘Though he was 
sensible of this great distress, he had 
voted against the motion of the night 
before, because he thought that was 
not the practical way of relieving dis- 
tress. With all their sufferings, the 
people had displayed no violence or 
disposition to turbulence. He ad- 
mired very much that bravery which 
went forth to meet the enemies of the 
country, and risked life in its defence ; 
but he admired still more that Chris- 
tian hero who submitted with patience 
and fortitude to the privations of his 
condition. His Lordship concluded 
by recommending to their Lordships’ 
consideration the prayer of the peti- 
tion, fo give to each poor family a 
small spot of land, which had been a 
favourite object with him for thirty 
years; and by expressing his hope 
that the noble Duke would do all 


‘ which Jay ig his power to relieve the 
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The petition was 
read, and laid on the table.” 
Bravo! Never mind the ten years, 


during which I have been complaining 
of the poor being worked like cattle, 
and during which time the right rev. 
fathers in God have been sit/ent on the 


subject! Never mind that: 


+6 


+. 


the “small 
piece of land to be given to each poor 
family ” will make up for all! Yes, 


with a parliamentary reform; but not 
else, my Lord Bishop. As tothe “Chris- 


tian heroism,” 


however, it does not seem 


to be so completely predominant in 
other parts as in the bishop’s diocese, as 
the following accounts will clearly show. 


T 


lhe people, armed with cudgels (for 


they are not paupers), have, in several 
places, collected the poor rates them- 
selves ; inothers they have compelled the 
overseers to give them money ; but, in 
the following cases, in Kent, they ap- 


pear to have 
patience which the 


c< 


shown still less of that 
bishop so much 


admires.” I take both of the articles 


from the Morning Chronicle, into which 
they were copied from two country 


papers 
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, both published in Kent. 

‘© On Monday night last a parish 
meeting was held at the Bull Inn, 
Benenden, at which the perpetual 
overseer (who is also a schoolmaster) 
and a large company of other persons 
were present. Inthe course of the 
debates which ensued, the brother of 
the above individual, wishing to give 
his opinion privately to him, beckoned 
him to lean his head forw ard that he 
might whisper to him. On his re- 
clining his head a gun was fired from 
outside through the pane of glass 
before which he was sitting, though 
fortunately without injury to any “of 
the party, the shots passing just over 
the shoulder of the overseer. Upon 
examination, the curtain which hung 
before the window, had marks of 27 
shots having perforated it. Imme- 
diately search was made, but the night 
being very dark, the guilty person was 
not discovered.”—Kenvrisu Gazerre. 
“ A letter from Maidstone, dated so 
recently as Friday last, states an oc- 
currence in the same neighbourhood, 
which proves that depravity more 
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“than keeps pace with the distress. 
“Last week, says our correspondent, 
** whilst an overseer was sitting at the 
“* nay-table of a house, in the front of 
“ which the applicants were assembied, 
a loaded gun was discharged at him 
through the window ; but providen- 
tially, at the very moment his head 
was turned, and the shot, to the num- 
ber of sixty, entered the wainscot 
close behind where the overseer sat, 
The miscreant was sought for imme- 
diately by the police, but to the dis- 
grace of those who witnessed the trans- 
action outside, and who might have 
ensured his apprehension, they made | 
no effectnal effort to prevent his es- 
cape. As respects this county, we 
believe the wants of the poor are 
well attended to, and that none com- 
plain without receiving attention ; in 
every case where necessity requires | 
an appeal to the magistrate, redress 
is immediately granted. Even the 
“poor themselves must reflect with 
satisfaction, that in the most pressing 
‘cases, no act of violence on their part 
‘““has been recorded in our Journal. 
“ The conclusion at which a respectable | 
‘** London Morning Paper arrived last 
““ week, that the crime of arson was 
“attributable to the pauper, and that 
“ the sufferers were generally overseers, 
“cannot with justice apply to this 
** county ; and we have never felt a dis- 
* position to believe that such diaboli- 
** cal acts have been confined to a class 
** which comes under the denomination 
‘“‘ of the ‘ rural population.’ ” 

These may relate to one and the same 
transaction, though the circumstances 
are different. The last account is the 
most alarming by far ; for here are many 
persons who see the shot fired, and who 
take no steps to seize the offender ; nay, 
who do not so much as tell his name! 
This they are either unwilling to do, or 
afraid to do, no matter which! When 
things have come to this pass, the end 
cannot be expected to be far distant. I 
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hope it will come from a radical reform, 
but it wild come at any rate. Send troops! 
Poh! The Government is not fool; 
enough for that. Oh no! As long as| 


there is fire in the country, that will be} for not paying the demands on them 





of no use in the villages and hamlets, of 
which there are, in England and Wales, 
more than twenty thousand! O God! 
What must now be the life of a farmer! 
This Government and Parliament have 
shown how the most pleasant life in the 
world is to be made the most miserable 
That very village of Benenden is one 
of the most delightful spots in this 
whole kingdom : it is the village where 
the poor cripple made, and makes, my 
straw-plat. But this system would make 
hell of a paradise. 

The state of things in Buckingham- 
shire is thus described in the Morning 
Herald of Monday last, 1st March : 

“The failure in the collection of the 
‘ poor-rates, in different parts of the 
‘‘ country, continues to be of the most 
‘* alarming extent. 

** A few days since, a magistrate, near 
‘‘ Aylesbury, in the county of Bucks, 
‘* was applied to in consequenceof theal- 
‘* most total failure of the occupiers inone 
‘* parish to pay the poor-rates. Eighteen 
‘“* warrants to levy the rates were grant- 
“ed by that magistrate ; and the con- 
‘“‘ sequence was that ten of the parties 
‘immediately threw themselves on the 
“* parish. 

‘¢ In another parish, also in that coun- 
“ty, the magistrates have signed a rate 
** for one pound five shillings and six- 
‘‘ pence in the pound—the average of 
“ the rent and value of the land being 
** about Ll. per acre. 

‘“* At the Aylesbury petty sessions last 
‘“* week, several of the poor of Hadden- 
‘* ham preferred, before Sir J. King, 
“ bart., the Rev. T. Archer, the Rev. C. 
“ Turnour, and the Rev. W. Wodley, 
* magistrates, a complaint, ‘ that their 
** * overseers were in arrears with their 
“« * payments, that they had nothing to 
“* eat, and that their credit was ex- 
“* hausted.’ Mr. Pigott, one of the 
** overseers, replied that he had not the 
‘** money to pay them, and entered into 
“a detail of sums of money due from 
‘* different persons for poor-rates ; many 
“ of which, he added, were irrecover- 
“able; and he further stated, that the 
* non-payment of such sums was made 
“ the ground of refusal with some others 
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“ for the rates. Sir J. Kine said, he 
* felt it to be his duty to state that 
“however kind might be the feeling | 
“ which prompted Mr. Pigott to abstain | 
” o thea taking measures against those 
‘¢ who refused payment, it was produc- 
“tive of great distress, and highly in- 
*“ gurious to the poor. 


ee 


“ distress against all persons refusing to 


* pay the rates; the poor must not be | 


* permitted to starve. Mr. Pigott there- 
‘upon promised to pay that afternoon 
* part of the money due to the poor.” 
After inserting this, the editor makes 
these remarks: “ Will not these facts 
** arouse the Ministers to some notion 
*‘ of the severity and extent of the dis- 
tress of thecountry? Are we to wait | 
till the poor go and collect the rates | 
‘for themselves, as they did aear 
** Windsor, near Maidstone, &c., with 
cudgels in their hands, before our 
Ministers shall be convinced of the 


“ Srenerany distressed state of the coun- 
“try? By the way, have any legal 
ee 


‘proceedings been adopted against 
those labourers who so went in bodies 
and extorted the rates so very uncere- 
moniously? and, if not, WHY?” 
Oh, Sir, the WHY is clear enough. 
The jails would not hold a hundredth 
part of the offenders; and before one 
set were put down, others would rise up : 
Onivers, Epwarps, and Cast.esrs, 
are of no avail here! Nothing will 
quell hunger in millions of men. ‘The 
other day, in the ‘ most noble assembly 
wf free men in the world,” “ Mr. Lirrie- 
“ron presented a petition from the 
‘¢clergyman of a parish in the county 
“ of Salop, complaining of the complete 
“ falling off of divine worship in his 
** parish, which he attributed to the 
‘‘ great distress of the people, prevent- 
“ing them having DECENT APPAREL 
“( RITHER FOR THEMSELVES OR THEIR 
‘curmpren.” Oh, no! jails and troops 
fave no terror when it comes to this. 
‘oo poor to go to church! Another 
- carious instance of this sort is men- 
tioned in the Herald cf 1st March 
(Saint David’s Day), as thus: “ A cor- 
* respondent informs us, that in conse- 


‘ 


‘ 


~ 


n- 


‘ 


** quence of a considerable falling off |“ own homes ; 


Mr. Pigott must | “ 
do his duty, and take out warrants-of 
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|** in the amount of subscriptions, during 
‘* the past year, to the Welch Charity 
“ School, the children in this benevolent 
|“ institution will not walk in procession 
|‘ from the school- house, in Gray’s-inn- 
* road, to church, and from thence to the 
Freemasous’ Tavern to dine this day, 
as heretofore on the anniversaries of 
“ St. David. The number of children 
‘ in the school is considerably less than 
it has been for some years past.” 
Even the famous “ Horticunrurar 
Socirry” appears to be on the eve 
of a change, owing to its debts ! 

Thus all the stays are loosening : the 
joints are giving way: it is like the 
falling of the hips of a cow just as she 
is about to calve: let us pray for a 
| happy accouchement of the system: it 
has, that is one comfort, most able mid- 
wifes, all deeply skilled in the science: 
the distress is a sort of a national lying- 
in: the pains are beginning to come 
on pretty sharply: we shall have a 
chopping offspring, [ warrant it. 

But now to the Duke or Rien- 
monn’s ‘“ useful class of men,” who 
have a “ thankless office to perform.” 
Class of men! Why, we all belong to 
this “ class,” if we pay rates. Aye, 
but the new laws have taken this away 
from us, and have put the poor into the 
hands of “ assistant overseers ;” that is 
to say, HIRELINGS, brought gene- 
jrally from distant parts, and paid a@ sa- 
lary. The real old-fashioned overseer 
has no power at all in the giving of re- 
lief: he is to collect the rates ; but it is 
the HIRELING who is to dispense 
them! Two Acts of Parliament, 58 
‘** of Good Old King,” chapter 69 ; and 
59 of “‘ Good Old King,’ chapter 12, 
assented to by the Regent in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty ; both 
acts, I believe, brought in by Srurers 
Bourne; these have totally altered the 
law. Before I go further, I beg the 
Duke of Richmond to look back at my 
second Lecrurse to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; Register 23, Feb. 1828, where 
he will find the following passage. 

“It being then clear that this seem- 
“ingly unnatural and really horrible 
| . liking for the jail i in preference to their 
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“that this arises solely from the MI-|“ that most serious alterations have been 


“ SERY, the unbearable misery, which!“ made in these laws. 
is the constant inmate of those homes; |‘‘ chipped and pared away by innume- 


© 


‘ 


* the next question for you to ascertain 
** is, what is the immediate cause of that 
“‘ misery? The cause is want of employ- 
“ment at wages sufficient to give ade- 
* quate food and raiment. ‘This is the 
“ cause. Hundreds, and even thousands, 
“have been the schemes to effect the 
“reduction of wages. The employers 
“have tortured their inventive powers 
‘to discover the means of just giving 
“‘ enough to prevent the working people 
“from dying, and yet, to have their 
“labour at the same time, and all the 
* profits attending it. The law provided 
“ safficient relief. If you would, my 
‘* Lorp Duxr, devote only about four 
“hours to the reading of the‘ Poor 
‘* Man’s Frienp,’ price less than one 
** day’s pay to a common foot soldier, 
‘“* you would there see the rights of the 
‘“* poor fairly stated, without the omis- 
“sion of a statement of their duties ; 
‘and you would there see it proved, 
** beyond all contradiction, that, accord- 
“ ing to the law of nature, according to 
*‘ the common law of England, accord- 
‘“‘ ing to the opinions of the fathers of 
“ the church, of Grotius, of PurFren- 
“ porr, and according to the doctrine 
* elaborately laid down by Bacon, a 
“man who cannot obtain a sufficiency 
** of the necessaries of life by any other 
‘““means than that of taking the goods 
“of his neighbour, ought not to be 
“* punished for taking such goods. You 
“would there find, that the most 
‘* strenuous advocates for the sacredness 
“of private property, amongst whom 
“are Have and Biacxsrone, insist, 
** that under no circumstances whatever 
‘ig a man justified in taking his neigh- 
“ bour’s property, in England; but that 
“(and I beg you to mark it) they build 
“ their doctrine solely upon the ground, 
“that no man in England can possibly 
‘“‘ be in such a state of extreme neces- 
** sity, because the POOR LAWS have, 
“on every possible spot, provided him 
** with the means of relief. 

* Agreed, if the Poor Laws still have 
* that effect ; but you cannot but know, 
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They have been 
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rable acts of Parliament; every suce 
‘ceeding act throwing an additional 

‘* obstacle in the way of obtaining relief. 

To mention only two; the Select 

Vestry Bill has put the whole of the 

management of the rates, and all the 

authority to afford relief, into the 

hands of the rich parts of the parish. 

The overseer can no longer relieve at 

his discretion: any feelings of com- 
passion that may be excited in his 
breast at the sight of the miserable 

object, or by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sufferings of the work- 
ing man’s shed, are repressed and con- 
trolled by the select vestry, who are 
those who never behold the miserable 
‘“‘ creatures, and who are, when they 
meet, to decide on their fate. Even 
the power of the magistrate is here 
put under control; and, in short, the 
poor are placed completely at the 
mercy of the rich. 

“ ‘The other alteration, to which I al- 
luded, is this: the authority which is 
“ now given by law, to employ and to 
“nay out of the rates, agents called 
“ ASSISTANT OVERSEERS. The 
“ work of grinding down the people to 
‘“‘ a state of starvation is too painful for 
‘“‘ the delicate nerves of the rich, and is, 
“ therefore, delegated to an agent of 
“ this description, the amount of whose 
“ wages is to be GREAT in tke pro- 
“ nortion in which he can cause the 
‘* outgoings of the parish on account of 
‘“‘ the poor, to be SMALL! Judge you, 
* my Lorp Duxg, of the compassionate 
“ practices of such aman! Of all the 
‘“‘ inventions that ever sprang from the 
‘human mind, not one, in blackness, 
“* ever was equal to this.” 

This is the ‘‘ class” of men! this is 
the new class : this is the “ useful class 
of men,” who have the “ arduous and 
thankless task to perform.” ‘These are 
the useful men, who shut the labourers 
up in cattle-pounds! One of these, in 
Wiltshire, set the poor men to walk 
backward and forward in a paddock 
behind his house, carrying a heavy stone, 
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* or at least you ought now to know, | 


all the working hours ; and this practice 
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he continued, till one dark night, a very | 
heavy stone, coming from behind a} 


hedge, feli upon the nape of his neck, 
and was only an inch or two too low 
to finish his assistant career. Near 
Nortuiam, which is, I think, in Sussex, 
there were a great number of men 
made to carry gravel in baskets, to a 
great distance. One of these men, in 
order to ease his shoulders, put, by the 
consent of the carter, his load up into an 
empty waggon, that was going the 
same way, and the “ useful’’ overseer 
made him replace it on his own 
shoulder! The dell put upon the 
** leader” in another part of Sussex, was 
of the same stamp. Now, it is this 
wanton cruelty; this base insolence; 
these, even more than the hunger; 
these, more than all the bodily suffer- 
ing, have tended to produce the vio- 
lences mentioned above, and to produce 
that acrimony and that bitterness, so 
ably described by the Earl of Rapnox, 
and to prevent which, he, as far as his 
influence has gone, has always taken 
care. ‘The men see, that to shut them 
up in pounds, to put bel/s on them, to 
make them carry a big stone about, to 
make them carry gravel in baskets, to 
make them draw like horses ; they see 
that this is done out of spite; that it is to 
punish them for being in want; and this 
has, as I always said it would, roused 
them at last. 

On Friday last, I saw that the SeLecr 
Vestry at Kensington, or their over- 
seer, were making the poor men, who 
applied for relief, draw gravel to and on 
the turnpike road. Upon seeing this, 
Isent round the village the following 
notification: ‘* To the Rate-payans 
“or Kenstncton. Gentlemen: I see 
“ that the men who are on the poor- 
** book, in our parish, are used as beasts 
** of burden. I pay my rates for their 
** relief, and not to enable any body to 
* treat them in this manner. ‘This mark 
“* of national degradation, of which, as 
** exhibited in the country parts, I have 
“been complaining for years, is at 
“ last come to my own door, and exhi- 
“ bited, side by side, with the most in- 
* solent luxury, derived from those taxes 
“which are in part wrung from the 
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“ toil of these our unfortunate neigh- 
“bours. Gentlemen, I am of opinion 
“that it is unlawful to compel aman 
to act the part of a beast of burden, as 
the condition of receiving parish re- 
lief; and I know that it is disgraceful 
to us, to our village, and to our coun- 
try ; that it is painful to me, and, I 
hope, it is painfulto you. Therefore, 
Gentlemen, I propose to you to join 
me in endeavours to obtain a meeting 
of the vestry of the parish, in order 
that measures may be taken for put- 
ting an end to this disgrace. A re 
quisition, in the following words, lies 
at my house for the signature of such 
gentlemen as may choose to sign it: 
* To the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
* the Parish of St. Mary Abbott's, Ken- 
‘sington. We, whose names arc 
‘hereunto subscribed, request that 
* you will cause a vestry of the parish 
* to be called, for the purpose of in- 
*** quiring why it is that men who ap- 
ply for parish relief are, as a condi- 
tion of receiving it, compelled to be 
used as beasts of burden.’ Ifyou 
join me, Gentlemen, in this applica~ 
tion, we shall, I trust, vindicate the 
character of our parish. At any rate, 
I am resolved that no part of the dis- 
“ grace, belonging to the transaction, 
* shall remain on the head of, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 
‘“ WM. COBBETT.” 

Kensington, Feb. 27, 1830. 
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Nobody has been to sign the requisi- 
tion; but I understand that something 
better has been done. Lam informed that, 
on Monday morning, two or three gen- 
tlemen went to the parish-officers, and 
took them to the place where the men 
were employed in dragging the cart. 
They asked them whether they would 
rather wheel wheel-barrows than draw 
the cart. To which the men an- 
swered, “ Yes, certainly"’; for that they 
were abused so by other men, who 
called them convicts and slaves, so that 
they could not bear it. The gentlemen 
then told the parish-oflicers that they 
must let them have wheel-barrows. A 
gentleman, on whose word I can rely, 
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saw them, on the Thursday, and heard |‘ which we have the audacity to call 


men taunting them for their submission; 
telling them they ought to have the 
WHIP behind them. Those taunts 
were just, as every one must allow. 

I like the Bishop’s idea of giving to 
every poor man a piece of land. When 
a farmer was planting a field with long- 
pod beans, near Winchester, another 
told him that he hoped that he would 
have plenty of bits of bacon to hang 
up round the field, as soon as the beans 
should be fit to eat; for that beans 
were not good without bacon ; and toa 
certainty all the beans would go into 
the pots of the neighbourhood. So 
with these pieces of land: where are 
the seed, the tools, the barns, to come 
from? Admirable system, which, for 
forty years, has been moulding six farms 
into one, and has been boasting of those 
enclosures which have stripped the la- 
bourers of even the goose pasture; and 
which now (glorious system!) pro- 
puses to give the labourers little pieces 
of land ! 

But, as to the shame of the thing ; 
as to the disgrace in the eyes of the 
world, the Duke of Richmond may be 
assured that that is a thing past pray- 
ing for. ‘That was settled by the His- 
tory of the Proresrant REFORMATION ; 
and in the single paragraph, 459, in the 
following words : 

** Go, and read this to the poor souls, 
“‘ who are now eating sea-weed in Ire- 
“land; who are detected in robbing 
“the pig-troughs in Yorkshire ; who 
** are eating horse-flesh and gr-ins (draff) 
** in Lancashire and Cheshire ; who are 
“‘ harnessed like horses and drawing 
** gravel in Hampshire and Sussex ; 
** who have 3d, a day allowed them by 
*‘ the magistrates in Norfolk : who are, 
* all over England, worse fed than the 
‘+ felons in the gaols. Go, and tell them, 
** when they raise their hands from the 
* pig-trough, or from the grains-tub, 
“and, with their dirty tongues, cry 
«** No Popery’ ; go, read to the degrad- 
*‘ ed and deluded wretches, this account 
“‘ of the state of their Catholic fore- 
** fathers, who lived under what is im- 
* pudently called ‘ popish superstition 
“and tyranny,’ and in those times, 





,” 


“ ¢ the dark ages. 

An English gentleman told me, that 
the late Pope, opening the Italian trans- 
lation of my book, and pointing to this 
paragraph, said, ‘‘ Can that be true?” 
Another, a French gentleman, told me, 
that the very same paragraph was 
pointed out to him by the general of the 
Dominicans, at Madrid. ‘The book is in 
all the languages of Europe; and our 
disgrace has long been known to all 
nations ; and those nations know, too, 
that there is one Englishman, at any 
rate, who has laboured to prevent that 
disgrace. Ah, my Lords, I have fore- 
seen every thing; I have made pro- 
vision for every thing; I have taken 
care that events shall record the correct- 
ness of my opinions, and the depth of 
my penetration ; I have taken care, that 
you shkali not be saved without the world 
seeing that you are saved by the means 
pointed out by me. 

Now, as to the progress of near 
events: nothing effectual will be done, 
during the present session of Parliament. 
The farmers will, however, be obliged 
to give a little more employment; the 
hay-time and the harvest will give the 
labourers something; and the warm 
weather will make their sufferings less, 
They will go on in a grumbling sort of 
state until November or December ; 
and the war with the “ useful” class of 
men will re-commence; and by this 
day twelvemonth, if the taxes be not 
greatly reduced, one-half of the farmers 
will become chargeable to the parish, 
They must now see that there is no hope 
for them: and they will make all their 
preparations for winding up with the 
neat harvest. Those who can get off 
with any thing, will get off. The la- 
bourers cannot get away, if they would; 
and they must, and wi//, eat; and, they 
will have more to eat, too, than they 
have been for years accustomed to 
have. This is according to the usual 
course of things. For a long while men 
submit: they are brought, by degrees, 
to greater and greater suffering, till the 
suffering be so great, that life, in such 
a state becomes not worth preserving ; 


jand when they arrive at that point, 
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they must be destroyed, or their suffer- 
ing must be wholly removed; for they 
never will be contented with mere miti-| 
gation. The spell of submission being 
once broken, they bound back to the 
state from which they have been de- 
graded. 
tion may be traced in the statute “book! 


1, The Reot and Green Crop Act; 
making that a crime, with sum- 
mary punishment, which was be- 
fore only a trespass, 

Gilbert's Poor-house and Badge 
Act. 

The Poachers-transportation Act. 

Ellenborough’s Act; making it) 
death to cut, or maim, or aim | 
at, a gamekeeper, though he be | 
the assailant. 

The Select Vestry Act; throwing | 
the parish power all into the}! 
hands of the rich. 

Assistant Overseer Act; taking 
away the power of the parish 
overseers, and, in fact, of the 
magistrates also, as far as fa- 
vourable to the poor. 

The Apple-felony Act ; 
that which was only, about forty 
years ago, a mere trespass, a 
felony. 

8. The new Trespass Act ; authorizing 
the seizure of a poor man at 
once, and sending him to jail 
and to hard labour, for only 
walking across a field, or getting 
over a hedge. 


$ 


6. 


vf making 


Tren CAME 
First, the treadmill. 
Last, the work-like beasts of burden. 


This has been the progress. The 
result, which is fast coming, will be 


perfectly natural, and it is inevitable. 
It is now suid that the “ poor’ are 
getting saucy. ‘To be sure they will. 
They (augh at the farmers ; they enjoy 
their fall; they grin and show their 
butter teeth at it. What a horrid state 
of things! How completely the infernal 
system of taxing and funding has ruined 
this nation! For, if this be not ruin, 
nothing is, or can be. A few days ago, 
a gentleman, who had been in the lower 
part of Surrey, told me, that he saw, 


APPLYING FoR Partanh Renrfr. 


How regul arly their degrada- | 
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| sticking upon a post, near a public- 
‘house, somewhere between W hitely and 
| Chiddingfold, a hand-bill in somewhat 
these words: “ Fo be sold, very cheap, 
‘a brace of Churchwardens, a couple 
“of Overseers, and sundry "Farmers. 
‘€ Jnaquire of the poor of the parish.” 
Better be a dog than a farmer next wine 
iter. However, they will pay nothing: 
’ | they will get off, or get on the poor- 
book ; and tradesmen will do the same. 
Get off if you can, my readers; and in 
my next Register, J will tell you how, 
or rather I will enforce the reasons 
given in my Emigrant’s Guide, I hear, 
| with great pleasure, of one 1 young farmer, 
‘who has sold off in time, and who is 
| preparing to depart with his wife and 
children. Shocking and shameful to 
think of ; but a man is not to condemn 
jhis wife and children to the poor-house, 
if he can save them from it. 








The following article from a country 
'paper, is worthy of notice:—* None 


|‘“* EmpLoymMent For A Nosueman,—We 
** have sincere pleasure in being able to 
* record the munificent acts of a young 
nobleman, Lord Ongley, who his 
lately cheered the homes and persons 
of the poor of the village of Warden, 
Beds, near which his lordship resides. 
The cottages of the village have all 
been repaired at his lordship’s ex- 
pense, both internally and externally ; 
clothing of every description has been 
liberally distributed under his lord- 
ship’s directions ; and the gardens of 
the cottagers laid out in a style of 
neatness, which, added to the natural 
advantages of the scenery, renders it 
one of the prettiest villages in Bed- 
fordshire. Improvements are still go- 
ing on; and a great part of his lord- 
ship’s time, most of whieh is spent at 
his mansion, is occupied in ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor.”—North- 
ampton Mercury. 

Now, all this may be true, and I 
hope it is; and it may have been 
written by the “ WE” of the North- 
ampton Mercury ; but, if all this be so, 
it would have been better that the facts 
had been kept out of print. Lord 
Ongley is a young man, it seems ; I 
am an old one, and I can assure him 
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that, however laudable his acts and mo- 
tives, this is not the way to managre the 
labouring people. They do not like to 


'would be acted upon in the villages of 


Kent, or Sussex, or Surrey, or in any of 
the villages of the counties near Lon- 


be superintended ; they do not like to) \don, on the north side of the ‘Thames ; 
be surveil:¢s; they like to manage their | if one could know on what day the 


cottages and their gardens in their own 
way; they do not like to live upon 
gifts ; they like to call the things their \ 
own; and to have a good living and 
rood clothing by right, and not by| 
compassion. And I can assure Lord | 
Ongley, that the ceressing and coaxing | 
system never yet succeeded with this | 


“useful class of men” would begin to 
sell the dead bodies of the poor for the 
use of the rich, one might tell, within a 
few hours, when the end would be. The 
whole concern is, at this moment, a 
|magazine of gunpowder, with trains 
‘lying in every direction: there only 
wants, I imagine, just a touch from the 


by far the shrewdest part of mankind, ! bright match of Mr. Warsurron. These 


who, like soldiers and sailors, suspect | 
you of some hidden motive, the mo- 
ment you become wncommontly kind. 
In short, they ascribe it to a desire 
to gain something from them, or, 
to your fear of them; anid, in this 
last case, a vast addition is made to 
your danger. The true way is, to give 
them fair wages; to act, in all cases, 
justly by them ; to exact due obedience 
and respect from them ; to say little to 
them; and, in the management of their 
own affairs, to fet them alone. ‘This is 
what they like too; and this every man of 
them would say, if the question were 
put to him. However, we are past 
the time for even folly’s self to try the 
wheedling system. It is now a question 
of food or no food; and empty bellies 
are not to be wheedled. ‘The DIS- 
COVERY, made in the House of Lords 
about the “ beasts of burden,” will only 
cause daughter amongst the reading 
part of the community. It will hardly 
reach the ears of the labourers ; if it 
were to reach those ears, it might cause 
a burst at once ! 

There is no possibility of ascertaining 
how this thing will end; but that the 
labouring people will take away ali 
rent, appears to be inevitable, if this 
system be not wholly changed. But as 
to the immediate cause of the end, and 
as to the manner of its operating, no- 
body can even guess. ‘here is one 
contingency, indeed, which, if it were to 
arrive, might make it less difficult to be 
positive as to time, at any rate, and that 
is, the contingency of passing the 
DEAD-BODY BILL; because, if one 
could know on what particular day it 


are the dender things: the living belly 
and the dead body; things that men do 
not reason about. If 1 were a fund- 
dealer, 1 would give a trifle to know 
when the honourable votary of science 
means to renew his bill. 

So much for the treatment of the 
poor; and, in my next, something for 
the farmers, and the tradesmen. ‘This 
middle class is now doomed to utter 
ruin: their sole choice lies between re- 
treat and pauperism. What! when we 
see ten out of eighteen rate-payers in 
one parish, when distrained upon for 
their rates, throw themselves on the pa- 
rish ; when we see this, are we to deem 
a man any thing much better thana 
beast, if he do not flee while he can? J, 
years ago, said, that, if the system went 
on, the labourers would take possession 
of ‘the land. I hear a PEER now say 
this, in his place in Parliament: 1 wish 
that Ats conviction may not have arrived 
too late. At any rate, the farmers must 
fall, if they do not retreat; if they do 
not decamp. Let them not rely upon 
the landlords: they have relied on them 
long enough. ‘Those of them that mean 
well, have no power. In short, the 
middle class must be mowed down, if 
they remain, and if the system remain, 
Best to leave the boroughmongers and 
the paupers to settle all disputes. The 
latter appear to be the only real match 
tor the former; and, to a certainty, they 
would beat them in the end. 





SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


By way of preface to the following 





letter, I have to observe, that I have, | 
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I believe, not known the author of it! 
a| form this great good, is it egotism in 


more than about a year; that he is 
silk-manufacturer; and, that he is a 
man whose acquaintance any one might 
be greatly prowd of, the letter itself 
will “sufficiently show. I have only fur- 
ther to add here, that I shall see Sir 
Tomas Beevor on Monday or Tues- 


day, and take his opinion on the sub-| 


ject. My opinion is, that this system 
must be taken to pieces, or, that it will 
go to pieces, or be knocked to pieces: 
and who is likely to be able to contri-' 
bute so greatly towards the safely taking 
to pieces as Lam? Away with the vulgar 
nonsense about egotism! Does the 
learned and experienced Lord Chie 


it for granted, that compared with his 
opinion those of the united bar are of 
little value in deciding on men’s con- 
tested claims? In my case, events have 
proved that I have greater knowledge 
than all the other politici ans in the coun- 
try put torether; and, with this proof be- 
fore his eyes, is there a man to be found 
to impute egotism to me? No one ac- 

cuses the king of egotism because he, 
in divers instances, calls himself our 
superior and ruler; yet, well known 
as his superiority is, is it better 
known than mine is, over all other 
men, as far as relates to a know- 
ledge of the great matters, on the man- 
ner of managing which the fate of this 
country now turns? In 1818 I be- 
sought the Parliament not to return to 
cash payments without an equitable 
adjustment ; and they themselves, after 
scorning my advice then, now confess, 
that this very measure might have been 
adopted then, and that it would have 
prevented the present mischief, and the 
future dangers. In 1826, I told the 
Parliament, that if they passed the Small- 
note Bill without a great reduction of | 
taxes, they would plunge the country | 
into sufferings absolutely insupportable ; 

and they now, though they then despised 
my warning, confess that the sullerings 
are insupportable. ‘These facts being 
notorious to the whole nation, can it be 
egotism in me to think and to say, that I 
am the most likely man to discover and 


apply a remedy? And, being, 


cr 
is 
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all dispute, the most likely man to per- 
|me to tender my services? When I[ 
offered myself to the King, as prime 
minister, it was by no means in the way 
of joke: [ was perfectly serious: I be- 
lieved myself more able than any other 
man to fill the office to the advantage of 
the country; and though I was, I may say, 
‘certain, that my offer would be rejected, 
or rather treated, if ever heard of, as 
matter for sport, I did my duty in mak- 
ing the offer. ‘The King chose another 
‘man; and, under that man, the suffer- 
ing is dreadful, as I said it would be; 
and, as it would not have been if my 
had been accepted. And what! 
are millions and millions of men to suf- 
fer; is ruin to fall upon hundreds of 
thousands of virtuous families ; is starv- 
jation to exist in a land of plenty; are 
all the bands of society to be bursted 
asunder; are convulsion and anarchy 
to menace a great kingdom every hour ; 
and while the confusion of Babel per- 
yades the discussions relative to the 
causes and the remedies, is the nation 
not to hear the voice and have the aid 
of that man who has always been right 
as to all these matters? Verily, if this 
be, after all that has passed, it will be 
strange indeed. However, as long as 
[I have health and strength, [ will leave 
undone nothing that 1 am able to do; 
and if I had no other motive, it would 
be sufficient for me that my exertions 
might gratify the wishes of the excellent 
author of the following letter. 











“ Derby, 27th Feb., 1830. 


“ Dear Sir, —It gives me great 
‘“‘ pleasure to le: wn from your Register 
“to-day, that you have it in contem- 
plation to obtain a seat in the present 
Parliament. As one of those who, on 
your late tour to the North, urged 
upon you the desirableness of accom- 
plishing this object, it is unneces- 
sary that I should now re-state my 
reasons for wishing it: they are, in 
fact, comprised in the observations 
with which the announcement of your 
intention is accompanied. 
| ‘ Since the opening of the session, 
my desire to see you in the House of 
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“Commons, which was previously | “ be transmitted to Sir T. Beevor and 


“strong, has increased tenfold. The | 
‘“‘ votes of the House make it evident 
‘“‘ that no efficient relief is likely to be 
** afforded ; 
‘“‘ classes of the nation will be left to 


“his co-trustees. I would further beg 
“to suggest, that the trustees should 


'<* advertise their readiness to undertake 
bat that the productive | 


“ the office, and to become responsible 
“that the subscriptions should be re- 


“drag on under their load, until the | “ turned in case the attempt were not 


“time arrives (to which every good | 
‘man, and real lover of his country, 
“ must look forward with dread) when, 
‘“‘ probably, a convulsive effort of the 
“ sufferers will relieve them from their 
burdens, 

“ Believing, as I do with a perfect 
“ conviction, that the plans you have 
‘proposed for our relief, would, if 
‘“* adopted, be effectual, I shall cordially 
“join in the attempt to place you 
“ where, alone, you will have any 
chance of procuring their adoption. 

“ Tam one of those who owe to your 
“advice, if not my preservation from 
“ruin, at least the means of avoiding 
‘** much loss in the management of my 
affairs, during the progress of those 
disastrous fluctuations to which all 
persons, engaged in manufactures and 
trade, have been exposed. [havealready 
acknowledged my obligations to you : 

I have ereat pleasure in repeating the 
acknowledgment here ; and in taking 
as a guide for my subscription that 
sum which you state would secure 
your election, if given by each of those 
persons who have made a similar ac- 
knowledgment to that which I have 
“just been making. I shall remit 
“‘ twenty pounds to Sir Thomas Beevor 
‘** as soon as I Jearn that your plans are 
arranged. I wish it were in my power 
to give more; but even this sum, 
‘‘ when measured by the state of my 
business, is much more than I can 
afford. 

‘“* With respect to the plan of raising 
the money, | would, with deference 
to your betier judgment, beg to re- 
peat the suggestion I have before 
made ; viz., that Sir T. Beevor and 
‘* four or five others of your friends (the 
“higher their rank the better) should 
“be trustees and treasurers ; and that 
‘“‘ in each town there should be a local 
“committee for collecting subscrip- 
“ tions, which, when collected, should 
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** persevered in to completion. 

‘* T have no hesitation in saying, that 
“if the freehold of some small borough 
“ could be purchased, it would be by far 
** the best course ; and would remove one 
“ strong objection which I have heard 
‘* raised to any attempt being made this 
“ session; viz., that in the event of a 
‘‘ dissolution of the Parliament, all 
‘‘the money would be thrown away 
“if expended in simply obtaining 
“a seat. I would recommend the 
‘‘ absolute purchase of the freehold of a 
“borough; ¢o be held in trust for the 
‘** purpose of securing to you a seat in 
“ Parliament, until such a reform had 
*‘ been obtained, as should deprive you 
‘and all others of the opportunity of 
‘ retting into the House of Commons 
‘“* by any other means than those which 
‘are so ably described in your letter to 
‘* the Marquis of Blandford, in the Re- 
* wister of the 16th July, 1829. That 
“object once obtained through your 
*‘ instrumentality, a grateful public 
“would know what to do with the 
** freehold estate. 


“ T am, dear Sir, 
** with esteem and respect, 
“ your faithful and obedient servant, 


“Ww. Baxer, Jun.” 





THR 
EARL or RADNOR’S SPEECH. 


I raxe it, of course, from the pub- 
lished reports. It was delivered in the 
debate on Earl Sranunorr’s motion for 
inquiring into the causes of the dis- 
tress, which debate took place on 
Thursday last. I insert it, because it 


truly describes the state of feeling of the 
different classes in the agricultural part 
of the country; and it is from feeling 
that men come to action. 
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The Earl of Rapnon expressed his surprise 
at the speeches of the noble Viscount (Lord 
Govericn) who had followed the noble mover, 


and of the noble Duke at the head of his Ma- | 
greater | 


jesty’s Government; and his stiil 
surprise at the conclusions to which they had 
arrived, The noble Duke had begun his 


speech in a spirit nut called for by any thing! 


which had occurred. He had lost his temper ; 
aud charged the noble Earl, and the noble 
Duke, who had spoken so ably on the ques- 
tion, with personality; although there was 
uothing whatever in the speeches of the noble 
Earl and the noble Duke to justify the accusa- 
tion. As to the general tenor of the noble 
Duke’s speech, nothing could be more in fa- 
vour of the motion, except the tenor of the 
speech of the noble Viscount. The noble 
Duke not only dropped the word “ inquiry” 
several times in the course of his speech, but 
actually concluded his speech by urging their 
Lordships to investigate and inquire. No 
doubt every noble Lord had inquired, and 


would inquire, in his own neighbourhood. But , 


the question was, whether they should not in- 
quire in their capacity as Peers of Parliament 
—as a House of Lords, for the sake of the 
country at large. The noble Earl who made 
the motion did not call upon their Lordships 
to inquire, in their personal and individual 


character, but he called upon Parliament to | 


inquire, that they might know the facts in 
their legislative capacity. He was astonished 


that the noble Duke, in his position as First | 
Lord of the Treasury, baving, as it appeared, | 
on his mind whether the country | 


a doubt 
was inv a state of distress, or not, did uot wish 
for an inquiry, were it only to inform him- 
self upon the subject, in order thathe might 
know what measures to recommend to his 
Majesty to propose to Parliament. 
Duke ought to endeavour to ascertain whether 
distress existed or not, to get clear of the doubt 
by which he was agitated on the subject 
Sometimes the noble Duke admitted the dis- 
tress; then again he denied it, urging the 
increase of buildings, and that agricultural 
produce, for instance timber (not frequently, 
by-the-bye, classed with agricultura! pro- 
duce), had not fallen in price. Now the fact 
was that timber had fallen in price. The no- 
ble Duke said that meat had not fallen in 
price. If he would look at his butcher's bills, 
unless he had been greatly imposed upon, he 
would find that meat had fallen from ten- 
pence-halfpenny to seven-pence a pound, 
Cheese bad fallen cent. per cent. Grazing 
cattle bad fallen greatly in price, there being 
no adequate sale for them in Saithfield Mar- 
ket. Under a!l! these circumstances, the agri- 
cultural interest nad a right to cry out. The 
noble Duke’s mind was really su wavering, 
that their Lordships ought toinquire, for the 
purpose of communicating information to his 
Majesty’s ministers. ‘The manufacturers, the 
noble Duke acknowledged, were in some dis- 
tress ; but he endeavoured to account for that 
distress by the statement that more goods bad 


Eant or Rapnor's Sprecn. 


‘The noble | 
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Oe 


16 


| been manufactured since the conclusion of the 
j war. Ifit could be shown that the prices had 
been uniformly decreasing, that argument 
would be intelligible; but, on reading the 
statement of prices, it appeared that they 
were sometimes up and sometimes down, so 
that the argument had no bearing at all upon 
the question. It was a good argument, how- 
ever, in favour of those who wished for full 
aud correct information as to the cause of all 
this. But the noble Duke also took a techni- 
cal objection to his noble Friend's motion. 
He objected to it, because his noble Friend had, 
very wisely in his (Lord Radnor’s) opinion, 
abstained from stating the precise object which 
the committee was to have in view. The state 
of the country was a sufficient ground for the 
inquiry, and the proper remedy for that state 
ought to be the result of the investigation. 
But it was of all things most astonishing to 
hear the noble Duke argue this motion, wheu 
their Lordships recollected that not ten days 
ago a member of his Majesty's Government 
came to the House to propose that the af- 
fairs of the East [ndia Company should be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. His Majesty’s Government, having no 
project of their own ou the subject, wished to 
go into a committee of their lordships to learn 
what was their lesson, and to ascertain what 
was their duty. To do that, however, was to 
abandon the functions of Government, and to 
throw the responsibility on Parliament—un- 
doubtedly a most improper proceeding. The 
speech of the noble Viscount who spoke second 
in the debate was, in its tendency, most 
' favourable to his noble Friend’s motion ; but 
| the conclusion of it was astouishing. Indeed, 
the speech itself was astonishing too. On the 
| first day of the session, the noble Viscount had 
objected to all inquiry, because it was a delu- 
sion to believe that any relief could be af- 
‘forded. Now he bad made a speech of an 
hour long to show, not only that it was no 
delusion, but that he had projects, ready cut 
and dried, to relieve the distress. He gave 
vreat credit to the noble Viscount for the 
means which he recommeuded. But why did 
not the noble Viscount resort to those means 
when he was in office? The same taxes 
which he had that vight proposed to take 
off might have been taken off with great 
advantage when the noble Viscount was. iu 
office ; and it was to be regretted that 
such an alleviation of the pressure on the 
people did not at that time occur to the noble 
Viscount. The noble Viscount said that hedid 
not like to prophesy much, hecause he did not 
wish to prophesy ill; yet, surely, the noble 
Viscount had prophesied ill, when ne said it 
was a delusion to suppose that the existing dis- 
tress could be relieved. It was true that the 
prophecies of the noble Viscount were not al- 
ways verified by the event. Some years ago 
he had declared that the prosperity of the 
country was founded on a solid basis—a decla- 
ration which undoubtedly had been proved iu- 
accurete, In the year 1824 the noble Viscoynt 


| 
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told the other House of Parliament * that the 
country was in a state of cheerful prosperity, 
with an increasing revenue, decreasing taxa- 
tion, and a debt in a course of gradual and 
certain reduction; and that this was all 
“‘ the result of sound policy and considerate 
legislation.” There was a great deal more 
poetical description of the prosperity of the 
country ; and one part of it touched him (Lord 
Radnor) sensibly ; he meant that in which the 
noble Viscount had claimed for Parliament, 
** the merit of having brought the country to 
its existing state of content and prosperity ;” 
and contradicted the assertion of those who 
had said ** that it was utterly impossible for it 
to extricate the kingdom from the condition 
of distress and depression in which it had re- 
cently been placed ;’’ and yet the other night 
the noble Viscount declared that it was all de 


lusion to suppose that any relief could be) 


afforded to the present distress. The noble 
Viscount, in his speech of 1824,went on to say, 
** Parliament, the true source of such general 
happivess, may enjoy the proud, the delight- 
ful satisfaction, of looking round upon the face 
of a joyous country, smiling in plenty, and 


animated”’—and then came a sublime passage | 
which he (Lord Raduor) confessed he did not | 


quite comprehend—“ with what I hope to 
see—unrestricted industry, content, comfort, 
prosperity, and order, hand-in-hand, dispense, 
from the ancient portals of a Constitutional 
Monarchy, theic inestimable blessings among 
a happy, united, and, let it never be forgotten, 
a grateful people.” The next year the noble 
Viscount went still further, he declared “ that 
he was of opinion that if, upon a fair review 
of our situation, there should appear to be 
nothing hollow in its foundation, artificial in 
its superstructure, or flimsy in its general re- 
sult, they might safely venture to coutemplate, 
with ivtuitive admiration, the harmony of its 
proportions, and the solidity of its basis.”— 
Now that “ solidity” which the noble Viscount 
talked of in 1825 was precisely the paper cur- 
rency which the noble Viscount had the other 
eveniug called “ filthy rags.” 

Viscount GODERICH declared that he had 
never used such an expression; although in 
several of the Newspapers he had seen it at- 
tributed to him. 

The Earl of RADNOR observed, that with 
respect to the passages which he had quoted 
from the noble Viscount’s speeches in 1624 
and 1825, he had refreshed his memory by a 
reference to the recorded reports of those 
speeches ; but he had not had an opportunity 
of doing so with reference to the last-men- 
tioned expression, He would not positively 
assert that the noble Viscount had used that 
expression; but unless his memory greatly 
failed him he believed that he had done so. 
The one-pound notes were the solid basis of 
the prosperity of the country, on which the 
noble Viscount the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer congratulated the country. The solid 
basis of our prosperity was putting forth filthy 


rags. What he blamed the noble Duke for 
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|; was not for doing what every body said ought 
{not to have been done—he meant the mea- 
_sure for putting an end to rags; but, when 
| this measure was adopted, there were other 
| measures that vught also to have been adopt- 
ed at the same time to prevent the couse- 
quence of putting an end to the paper money. 
He would not then discuss those other mea- 
| sures; but he thought their Lordships would 
act wisely in going into a Committee to in- 
quire into what measures might yet be taken, 
Nobody now doubted the distress ; the noble 
Duke and his colleagues did not doubt the 
distress ; and asthey had already changed 
their opinions on some most important points, 
he did not doubt that ere the close of the Ses- 
sion they would vet see greater changes even 
than before in their opinions. He could bear 
witness that the distress in that part of the 
country where he acted as a Magistrate was 
very severe, so severe as to be indescribable. 
But there was something beyond the pecu- 
niary distress which demanded their Lord- 
ships’ attention ; out of that distress there had 
arisen a most acrimonious and hostile feeling 
fhear, hear !]—a feeling which he was afraid 
was increasing, aud threatening destruction 
to society [hear, hear, hear!]. Only a few 
years ago there was a social intercourse 
between all the different classes in the coun- 
try; it extended downwards from the farmer 
through the labourer, and upwards through 
the landowner to the Peers, and the highest 
person in the realm. At present this connec- 
tion was entirely destroyed, and there was 
nothing but dissatisfaction. He did not blame 
any man in particular, but he would assert 
that this was the natural result of legislative 
measures. The labourer was full of animo- 
sity against the farmer, both as a farmer and 
as an overseer, because he thought the farmer 
was grinding him down to the lowest possible 
pittance. The farmer was, himself, pressed 
down by distress ; and instead of keeping his 
labourers on his farm as he formerly did, 
whether he had always employment for them 
or not, he sent them away as soon as he had 
got his work done in the most slovenly way 
possible. He had lately talked a great deal 
with an opulent yeoman of the Weald of Keat 
where the distress was as great as any where, 
and this gentleman had told him that iu 
one parish, the name of which he (Lord Rad- 
nor) did not recollect, there were no less 
than thirty-one single men out of employs 
ment, which was a thing never before 
heard of. The labourers every where felt 
sore that they got no more than would 
just keep soul and body together, and more 
than this they could not have, as they were 
paid out of the resources of others. The ire 
dustrious man was grieved that bis situatiou 
wassobad. Then again it was the practice 
to send the men round to the farmers to eme- 
ploy them; and the farmer being obliged to 
employ them whether he wanted them or not, 
had his feelings embittered by that circum- 
stance, ‘The farmers were, of course, anxious 
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to support thelr situation, and they were an- 
noyed by their situation. It had been well 
stated by the noble Earl, that these states of 
distress had frequently occurred, and every 


time they had occurred, they had attaeked a| listened to. 


weaker part of the Constitution ; but it had 
not also been remarked that every time they 
had occurred, attempts had been made to 
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This is worth volumes upon volumes of 
loose and indefinite representation ; but 
this is the very thing that will not be 
In short, the prayers are 
No change can take place 
To repeal 


all in vain. 
without the whole change. 


remedy the evil, by sending out the dirty |@ny one considerable tax would blow up 


(hear, bear) Excheguer-bills or Bank-notes, 
or some other speeies of paper money had al- 
ways been issued, so that the measures taken | 
to remedy the evil, were precisely those which | 
they were all then deprecating. Besides the | 





| the whole system: so that, to pray for 


this is, in fact, to pray for that blowing 
up. Men who have valuable things, 
will always keep them as long as they 


pecuniary distress then, there was also the | can; those who have them, in this coun< 
feeling of acrimony he had alluded to, and | try, have the power to keep them at 


both the pecuniary distress and the acrimony 
were on the increase. The landlord, too, had 
incumbrances ; and, anxious to keep the en- 
gagements he had made, he pressed his 
tenants ; the tenants were angry, and thus 
feelings of ill-will went through all classes, 
and were likely to extend and be strengthened. 
Into these circumstrnces it was their Lordships’ 
duty to inquire. He would not refer to the re- 
medies proposed; he would only say, that 
issuing bank-notes, altering the standard, or 


present ; they can keep them, and they 
will do it to the last possible moment. 
The paper-people and little-shilling 
people are defeated, at any rate. That 
point is settled. All men now agree, 
that poor Mr. Western and his old 
friend Locke are worsted. Western 





changing the standard from gold to silver, all 
of which had been suggested, and all of which 
were of that same species of tampering with 
the currency which had already caused all 
the evils. All our present miseries were the 
consequences of changes in the currency. 
His noble Friend had said, that tampering 
with the currency was the cause of the evil; 
but he believed bis noble Friend was officially 
connected with the Government—was the 
author at least of those confidential commu- 
nications of which they had heard that night 
—when that original sin was committed. By 
tampering with the currency we had caused 
all the evils, and they never would be cured 
by further tampering with the same extensive 
and important instrument. To regulate the 
currency was the highest prerogative of the 
Crown, and be hoped that the ministers would 
support this part of the prerogative, and 
maintain the metallic standard. It was that 
which gave the labourer security for his wages 
—it was that which gave the rich man a cer- 
tainty that his property would be safe; and as 
it affected all the relations of property in the 
country, he trusted that never again would 
the currency be tampered with. The noble 
Lord concluded by declaring that he would 
give his cordial support to the motion of the 
noble Earl. 





MEETINGS. 

Tere have been held meetings in 
several places, each of great importance, 
particularly at Mancnesrer, where the 
petitioners pray for a reduction of taxes 
to the scale of 1791. This is the mark ! 


laughed at by his own county: he had 
|got together sensible men instead of 
‘calves. And, as to his coadjutor, Par- 
|son CrRuTWELL, he appears to be down- 
right mad. This has been a curious 
strife: Mr. Arrwoop, Crutwett, the 
house of Western and Locke (this last 
‘isa regular firm), and Mr. ‘Tayxor of 
Bakewell; these threatening the Duke, 
if he did not give up the bill; and I 
very politely requesting him not to do 
it. He, like a brave and wise man, as 
he is, listened to me ; and now, if he 
would but listen to me, and take off all 
the taxes, except fifteen millions a year, 
he would silence all complaints for an 
age at least. 








COBBETT-LECTURES. 


I wave appointed to be at Bury St. 
Edmund's on Monday night, the 8th of 
March, and to lecture there on the 
Tuesday and Wednesday: to lecture at 
Norwich on the Friday and Saturday ; 
to go thence to Bungay, thence to Eye, 
and thence to Ipswich, at times to be 
appointed when [I arrive at Norwich. 
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was defeated, and heard his doctrines: 
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